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For our September speaker night we are pleased to present Professor Christine White of the University of Western 
Ontario. Christine will be speaking about new evidence for possible animal domestication among the Maya. The 
meeting will be held at THE LONDON MUSEUM OF ARCHAEOLOGY, 1600 Attawandaron Road (near the 
corner of Wonderland and Fanshawe Park Road in the northwest end of the city) at 8 PM. 


* * * 


Our October speaker night will be on Thursday October 9, 1997 at the London Museum of Archaeology. Stay tuned 
for more information on the guest speaker! 
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EXECUTIVE REPORT 


It is time to start thinking about the London Chapter Executive for 1998. Chapter President Bev 
Morrison has indicated that she will be stepping down. If you are interested in joining the Executive 
contact Nominating Committee Chair, Peter Timmins at 472-4454. 


The Chapter's best selling volume, The Archaeology of Southern Ontario to A.D. 1650, 2nd Edition, 
is almost sold out. There are no plans for a 3rd edition in paper, but Nick Adams has agreed to work 
on an electronic version of the volume that will be available on CD. We will keep the membership 
posted as this project progresses. 


Last spring, while packing up and moving, Sue Kenyon donated a few boxes of books from Ian 
Kenyon's library to the London Chapter. These were books she didn't want to keep, consisting of 
periodicals, occasional publications, etc. (and represent only a small percentage of the larger Kenyon 
library). Given the size and the specialized nature of the publications received, the Chapter has 
decided to sell those publications people may wish to buy for their own libraries. The books are in 
the Chapter's office at 55 Centre Street, so if you're looking for an old copy of American Antiquity, 
an out of print government or museum publication, or an obscure journal from Maryland or some 
place, why don't you drop by and browse through? Everything goes for $1, so you might be able to 
fill a gap in your library at low cost, and the money's going to the Chapter so what could be better? 
To arrange to come by, contact Bev Morrison or Harri Mattila, or call Neal Ferris at 675-7742. 


SOCIAL REPORT 


The London Chapter picnic was held at the home of Jim Keron on July 26th and was attended by 
a small but enthusiastic group of members. Many thanks to Jim for his hospitality! 


EDITOR’S REPORT 


Our lead article this month is a contribution by Lawrence Jackson and Donna Morrison of 
Northeastern Archaeological Associates. It offers an example of the difficult decisions 
archaeologists often have to make in the mitigation process. As this article aptly demonstrates, 
sometimes we win, and sometimes we come up empty-handed. In the end, we hope to make a 
contribution, as this article does by introducing the Early Archaic Meadowbrook Knoll site. 


As most of us know, it is not uncommon to find archaeological sites in the course of our work 
that are potentially of great interest, but for one reason or another we are not able to investigate 
them further. Chapter Vice-President Chris Ellis is familiar with this problem and has initiated a 
series of brief articles entitled "Some Sites and Artifacts I Have Known..." to bring some of these 
sites to the attention of a wider audience. We think it is a great idea and encourage other chapter 
members to contribute short articles to what we hope will be an ongoing series in KEWA. The 
first article in this series, describing the Paget sites on the Niagara Peninsula, appears in this issue. 
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THE EARLY ARCHAIC OF ANCASTER: 
LITHIC SCATTERS AND STAGE 4 DECISIONS 


Lawrence Jackson and Donna M. Morrison 


In 1995 and 1996, Northeastern Archaeological Associates carried out surface survey, shovel testing, 
one metre test unit testing, and, finally, Stage 4 mitigation at various parts of the Meadowbrook 
Manors property in Ancaster, Ontario (Figure 1). Previous work at the site by Stewart Leslie had 
revealed Archaic lithic scatters of unknown significance surrounding a small ravine and spring 
tributary to Big Creek and the Grand River. 


In the course of this subdivision assessment, a number of decisions regarding site significance had to 
be made in consultation with the MCzCR London office. Perhaps the primary concern indicated by 
testing was of multi-component use of a ploughed site over as much as 6,000 years for similar kinds 
of transient activities involving tool use, resharpening, and refurbishment. 


The question raised by a rich surface scatter of diverse artifacts was, will Stage 4 work reveal 
anything of real value and where should this work be focused since scatters existed in several 
locations? We would like to discuss the results of our work in two parts of the property: Area A, the 
Meadowbrook Knoll site, on the north side of the ravine and the Phase 1 area to the south. While 
the work at Meadowbrook Knoll yielded positive results, the latter area produced mixed results. 
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Figure 1. Location of the Meadowbrook Knoll Site (AhHa-167) in Southwestern Ontario 
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Area A, was selected for excavation, not on the basis of surface tools, but because there was a 
significant scatter of distinctive Haldimand chert debitage which suggested the possibility of a single 
event or at least limited events dating to a specific Archaic time period. The surface scatter was not 
overwhelming but allowance was made for the fact that the site had been previously collected by local 
landowners. It was noted that at least one preform fragment was found on the surface - also made 
on white Haldimand chert (see Parker, 1986, for a discussion of Haldimand chert). 


Since Haldimand chert is relatively rare in the Ancaster area and a single distinctive side-notched 
point on this material was also surface collected from the site, a decision was made to launch a major 
excavation. Working outwards from an initial test of 12 square metres, the site soon expanded to a 
final area of 240 square metres, with a significant central concentration of debitage and evidence of 
30 preforms, the majority on Haldimand chert. Figure 2 shows the densities of debitage and tools in 
the plough zone and Figure 3 shows the spatial distribution of preforms and their stages of 
manufacture. 


Figure 2. Meadowbrook Knoll (Area A) Plough Zone Debitage 
and Tool Density Contours 
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Figure 3. Meadowbrook Knoll (Area A) Distribution of Surface and Excavated Preforms 


Interpretation of the site, however, remained difficult due to the absence of features that could 
provide C-14 dates and due to an overwhelming abundance of projectile points from virtually every 
Archaic period - Early, Middle, and Late (Figure 4). Significantly, however, of the three points on 
white Haldimand chert, two were of a distinctive Early Archaic form comparable to the St. Charles 
type in Indiana (Figure 4, e,f). One other example was found on Onondaga chert (Figure 4, i). All 
other identifiable projectile points, however, were on Onondaga - none on Haldimand - suggesting 
that Haldimand side-notched points belonged with the preforms and debitage. Careful analysis 
revealed a dominance of Stage 2 bifaces abandoned, as anyone who has tried to work with Haldimand 
chert might realize, due to its poor flaking qualities. A thinly bedded chert from the Bois Blanc 
Formation, Haldimand chert typically occurs only about 6 cm in thickness, which imposes severe 
restrictions on quarry blocks, cores, and preforms (Jackson and Morrison 1997). 


Figure 4. Projectile Points from Meadowbrook Knoll, Area A. 


a, b, Brewerton Side-Notched, Onondaga chert; c, Lamoka, Onondaga chert; 
d, Miniature side-notched, Haldimand chert; e, f, St. Charles Side-Notched, Haldimand chert; 
g, Nettling corner-notched, Onondaga chert; h, "Ace-of-Spades", Onondaga chert; 
i, St. Charles side-notched, Onondaga chert 
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With an assemblage of over 4,000 pieces of debitage, more than 80% on white Haldimand chert, a 
preform assemblage associated with deeply side-notched points, two finely made Early Archaic end 
scrapers, and a set of drills, a good case could be made for site integrity based principally on 
Haldimand chert use (although the drills were, in fact, on Onondaga). 


In the case of Area A, extensive excavations based on a surface scatter of only moderate strength 
proved worthwhile. The site reinforces Parker's (1986) suggestion that Haldimand chert use was 
confined to the Early Holocene period. 


In the case of the Phase 1 South area at Meadowbrook, however, our experience was much different. 
A very weak surface scatter in this area was investigated by one-metre tests in a ploughed field. 
Interestingly, very few pieces of debitage were found but calcined bone was recovered - suggesting 
the presence of a feature. Unfortunately, the demands of multiple site excavations on the property, 
where better diagnostics were being found, encouraged a decision to machine-strip this area rather 

than spend weeks excavating to locate the feature or features. 


The area was almost completely stripped by heavy machinery before anything was seen. Several 
hearth/pit remnants of an orange-brown colour, very similar to surrounding subsoil, were located and 
excavated. Abundant calcined bone was recovered, but NOT A SINGLE ARTIFACT. These 
possibly highly significant Archaic features could not be related to anything cultural, either contained 
in them or found scattered on the surface since multi-component diagnostics were scattered over the 
area. 


Sadly, Area A on the north side produced three hearth features but no associated bone or even 
substantial non-intrusive charcoal. Phase 1, by contrast, produced substantial bone remains in 
features but absolutely nothing else of cultural import. In retrospect, did we win or lose on this 
property? Was the client's money well spent? 


The answer to the first question appears to be that we did okay but missed out on part of the data. 
The answer to the second question has to be a resounding yes since the use of heavy machinery saved 
time and money. What are acceptable losses in archaeological mitigation? The property in question 
contains a number of sites, currently under mitigation, and we have every reason to expect an 
excellent profile of overall activity in the area. Yet judged on a single site basis, the Phase 1 work 
was a loss while Area A was a major gain. 


We don't have answers but I (Jackson) am reminded of the comment of my slightly deranged statistics 
Prof. in graduate school who always said: "When sampling (statistically) an archaeological site, do 
the best you can possibly do." 
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SOME SITES AND ARTIFACTS I HAVE KNOWN: THE PAGET SITES 
Chris Ellis 


Over the years, I have been involved in several archaeological site surveys whether it was for purely 
research purposes (e.g. Ellis 1979) or as part of CRM projects (e.g. Ellis et al. 1990a). These 
endeavors have led to the actual discovery and/or leads to the discovery, of many sites and the 
examination of many local artifact collections. In preparing several syntheses of various Ontario 
occupations (e.g. Ellis and Deller 1990, 1997; Ellis et al. 1990b, etc.). I have become acutely aware 
that many of these sites and artifact finds at least have the potential to greatly expand our knowledge 
of southern Ontario’s prehistory even if only to indicate the presence of certain kinds of sites or 
artifacts which have not been previously widely reported. Moreover, and as is the case with many 
surveys whether for research or CRM, often I have come across sites which, for problems of time 
and/or access, I was only able to examine and surface collect/test once. In fact, in some cases I was 
only briefly able to examine a local museum or farmer’s collection and not examine the actual site 
itself: As a result of these factors the full potential of these sites/finds remain unknown. 


These sites need to be tracked down and/or continually surface collected and they could provide the 
basis for research projects by graduate students. However, in many cases, the brief descriptions of 
these sites remain buried in government or contract reports and not easily accessible to or able to be 
tracked down by, interested scholars. These sites/finds do not in themselves require full publication 
and in many cases, one could not document them as fully as one would like because of how briefly 
they were examined originally and the small size of existing collections. Yet, I think they do merit a 
brief notice in a published, more easily accessible format such as KEWA so that people are aware 
of these sites. As a result, from time to time I will provide a brief note about some of these potentially 
very important sites and this work represents my first effort in that direction. I am hopeful also, that 
these notes might also make people aware of the potential significance of some kinds of sites and 
artifact forms and as a result, inform me of other similar sites or finds they may know of from 
examining local collections, CRM work, etc. 


In this note, I have chosen to report on one site or rather series of sites that I first encountered as an 
M.A. student at McMaster University in the spring through fall of 1977. As part of my proposed 
M.A. thesis research I applied to the Ontario Heritage Foundation for monies to support a survey for 
sites in the Niagara Peninsula and particularly, Paleo-Indian sites. I was fortunate to receive a small 
grant for this purpose but unfortunate in that the work did not result in material I could use for my 
M.A. thesis. I did however, locate and record data on a large number of sites or potential sites 
throughout the Peninsula (Ellis 1979). As part of that project, I carried out some site survey in the 
area of Twenty and Fifteen Mile Creek southeast of Vineland, Ontario in October of 1977 with the 
able assistance of a field crew of one: Mark Borland. While driving along a road paralleling the south 
side of Fifteen Mile Creek we noticed a small field devoid of vegetation. For unknown reasons, the 
field had been ploughed but never planted. As a result, recent heavy rains had eroded several deep 
(ca. 20-30 cm) channels across the site. We attempted to contact a landowner to get permission to 
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examine the field but no one was home in any of the surrounding houses, including a newer house 
beside the site with the name “Paget” on the mail box and whom we presumed owned the property. 
After trying unsuccessfully to locate anyone at the Paget house, and because it was the last day or 
the planned survey, Mark and I could not resist walking across the field. We found evidence of 
prehistoric cultural activity at three discrete locations in the field. One location was simply an isolated 
projectile point find but the other two included not only stone projectile tips but also, flaking debris 
which had been highly concentrated in the erosional channels by the water rushing over the site. In 
order to be precise as possible in locating the areas on Borden forms using techniques such as Military 
Grid References, it was my practice throughout the survey to record each discrete location, even if 
in the same field, as a separate site and also, to even record single diagnostic artifacts as sites. The 
three locations were recorded as three separate sites: Paget #1 (AgGu-18; my site number 2-7-1), 
Paget #2 (AgGt-4; 2-7-2) and Paget #3 (AgGt-5; 2-7-sf; a surface find). It was only as Mark and I 
were leaving the field by climbing over a perimeter fence that we noted the fence was plastered with 
several “No Trespassing” signs on one side fence not visible from the road we had taken! 


What is of note about these three sites/finds is that all yielded one potentially diagnostic point form 
or portion thereof on Onondaga chert and that all the points, except for size variation, are of the same 
basic outline form (Figure 1). We also found a single example of the same form as another isolated 
find in the same region (Wright #2; AgGu-21; 2-6-sf) which I include for comparative purposes 
(Figure 1, b). Although the centre of the base is broken on one larger item, all these points are very 
distinctive in that they are basally notched. Except where broken in the basal centre, the “stem” 
between the notches varies from squarish to a slightly rounded to pointed apex. Three of the points, 
including those from Paget #1, #3 and Wright #2 are bases lacking tips (Figure 1, b-d). They have 
bases ranging from 20 to 32 mm wide and in thickness range from 3 to 5 mm. They also have 
irregular, grossly serrated fore-sections with relatively straight blade edges in overall plan which 
converge towards the tip end. The final item (Figure 1, a) is somewhat larger (basal width of 36 mm; 
thickness of 7 mm) with more convex blade edges and lacks the irregular blade edges seen on the 
other examples. It may be a functionally different form (knife?, spear tip?) from the smaller versions, 
or simply a less resharpened version of the other items. 


In my report on the Niagara Peninsula survey, actually written in 1977 but not submitted to the 
Ministry until 1979 (it took me two years to fill in the Borden forms for the 84 sites I found!), I put 
in the pure speculation that these were Late Archaic point forms (Ellis 1979:98-100). This view was 
a product not only of my selective geographically-limited reading habits of the time (a common 
problem with graduate students!) but also the fact I could find nothing which looked like these points 
in any of the Great Lakes literature including of course, the bible of Northeastern/Great Lakes point 
typology, Ritchie’s (1971) compendium of point types for New York state. In fact, even to this day, 
the only published report I have seen on basally notched points from Ontario is Dr. J. V. Wright's 
report of a single example which apparently came from somewhere northwest of Long Point in 
southwestern Ontario (see Wright 1978:78, Map II). It resembles the larger example from Paget 
except it has finely serrated edges and apparently a more “squared-off” stem (Wright 1978:67). 


In sum, excluding Paget #3 and Wright #2 which currently seem to be simply isolated surface finds 
(but could expand to sites with additional examinations!), as far as I know, the Paget #1 and #2 sites 
are the only ones known in Ontario where this form of point has been reported. 


Figure 1: Projectile Points from the Paget and Wright Sites. 
a, Paget #2 Site; b, Wright #2 Site; c, Paget #3 Site; d, Paget #1 Site 


While basally notched points are very infrequently recorded in the Great Lakes area, they are better 
known in areas to the south. Wright (1978:67) noted that the basally-notched form in his report had 
its closest analog in the Eva type points found in the southeastern United States and particularly, in 
areas such as Tennessee (see Lewis and Lewis 1961). Yet he noted that the item he was reporting 
was, except for the basal notching, not particularly like the Eva examples (Wright 1978:67). 
However, the items reported here do resemble Eva points fairly closely. 


The Eva Point cluster is said to include two types (see Justice 1987:100-104): Eva I and Eva IL, both 
of which can have a convex to straight based stem and a finer to grosser edge serration (see, for 
example, Lewis and Lewis 1961: Plates 8 and 10). Although Lewis and Lewis (1961) suggest the Eva 
I points are earlier than Eva II points, others have argued the type II points may simply be 
resharpened versions of the same original type I form. In any case, the Eva I type is larger with 
convex blade edges which recurve towards the tip, and resembles most closely the larger example 
reported here from Paget #2. However, the relatively pointed apex of the corner ears of the example 
from Paget #2 contrast with the squared comers seen on true Eva I type points. The latter type, or 
Eva Il, is smaller with straighter fore-sections and more pointed corners and in these regards, the 
other basally notched points reported here are closer to the Eva II type points. The only difference 
is perhaps the fact that the central stem protrudes lower than the corner barbs on all three examples. 
On Eva II points, and although there are exceptions, the central stems are more often of equal or 
shorter length than the corner barbs. Nonetheless, these differences appear minor, and at least the 
three smaller items reported here are, for all intents and purposes, Eva II points. 
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Age estimates of Eva points are based on radiocarbon dates from the Eva site itself (Lewis and Lewis 
1961) as well as sites such as Morrisroe (Nance 1986), also in Tennessee. The available dates suggest 
the type dates between ca. 7800 and 7000 B.P. or in the earliest part of the Middle Archaic. Given 
the close resemblances between some of the Paget/Wright site points and Eva II type points, I am 
willing to guess that these sites also date to this time period, which is virtually a totally unknown 
period of southern Ontario prehistory. Why these points should be so rarely reported in Ontario is 
anybody’s guess. It may be the same old problem which I have previously encountered when dealing 
with Paleo-Indian fluted points, Early Archaic corner-notched serrated points, or Early Archaic 
bifurcate-based points: that is, certain point forms seem extremely rare simply because no one has 
looked for them and most people are probably unaware what they look like and their possible 
significance. However, once people begin to recognize them for what they are, and as the continuing 
research on the fluted and other point forms just noted indicates, they prove to be fairly common 
artifact forms. On the other hand, I have looked for other examples of these basally notched points 
in many collections for over twenty years and seen zilch! Moreover, my colleague Brian Deller who 
has examined hundreds of collections over the past forty years recalls only seeing one other example! 
Yet, since most of our work has been in southwestern Ontario, it may be that these kinds of points 
are more common in areas to the east such as the Niagara Peninsula. I hope this note will stimulate 
others to look for such points and report them. In the meantime, I wish I had the time to revisit the 
Paget sites — since I have not been on the sites for almost twenty years, they may even be destroyed 
by now! 
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